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‘When some escape for that which others die, | 


_ 


** Mercy to those to these is cruelty,” 
DeENHAM, 


ee _—_— 


HUNTON. 
; Barn-Elm Farm, lth December, 1828. 
Ir is a long time since so much stir, 
and so much humanity, real or pretended, 
have been going on in this wicked Wen, 
© as that which we have witnessed since 
' the above-named Quaker was con- 
demned to death. 
the crime of forgery; he was appre- 
hended on Board of an American ship, 
which was bound to America; he was 
found disguised in the dress of a man of 
war, called a sailor. He had corre- 
sponded with some friend or relation, 
under a false or forged name; this cor- 
respondence led to his apprehension ; 
® and it was by a mere accident, by the 
mere effect of contrary winds, that he was 
_ detained within the jurisdiction of the court 
in which he was tried. He was finally 





tried at the Oup Barrey, convicted of | 


the crime of forgery, and he was hanged 
on Monday last, the 8th of December. 
It is said that a petition to the King 
for the pardon of this man, and signed 
by upwards of five thousand ‘‘ respect- 
‘able persons,” that is to say, according 
to present notions, persons having or 
appearing to have considerable pro- 
berty, was presented some days «fier 
his condemnation. The petition had no 
ffect; and the Quaker was hanged 
as above mentioned. A great deal has 
been said in several of the newspapers 
disapprobation of the Government 
slative to this matter; but, though I 
m not uncommonly prone to ex 
pprvdation of its conduct, I think it 
y duty to say plainly, that [ greatly 
yprove of its justice and firmness in 















He was accused of 


instance, As long as the man was | lows, He ss or bills of ex- 


alive, I suffered the publications upon 
the subject to go on, without ever once 
noticing them, either in print or in con- 
| Versation ; and I was the more strongly 
| inclined to do this, because Hunron 
belonged to a sect, the whole of which, 
I anxiously wish to see put down for 
ever. My mind was made up from the 
haower 1 read an accouut of the trial; 
‘but, as life was at stake, and as the ex- 
pression of my opinion, such as [ now 
give it, and backed with the reasons 
which [ shall state in support of it, 
might, by possibility, have tended to turn 
the scale against the criminal, I sup 
pressed, for the time, the expression of 
that opinion. But, as [ should have 
thought it mv duty to censure in terms 
as strong as I could have made use of 
in safety, the conduct of the Government 
if it had given way to this species of 
clamorous humanity, | should be asham- 
ed of myself, for the real injustice which 
{ should commit, were I to remain silent 
upon the subject, now that the poor 
Quaker’s life can no longer be affected 
by what I say, and that the Government 
itself is so loudly accused, and in some 
sort put upon its tial, by this general 
ery of humanity. It is very happy for 
mankind that no government has yet 
‘thought proper to take away the prero- 
| gative of pardoning, it would be even a 
greater evil than to take away the prero- 
| gative altogether, if the person exercising 
\itwere to yield us a matter of course, to 
‘numerously-signed petitions in favour of 
acrin al; for then the rich, or richly- 
connected would always escape, and the 
poor would never escape: to be rich 
would in a short time be tantamount to 
living in a state of impunity, while the 
poor man would always be looking upon 
‘himself as having a halter about his 
neck ; and against such a government, 
every man would have a right to con- 
spire and rebel. Such a government 
would not only be a tyranny, but a ty- 
ranny of the very worst sort. 
Tie case of this Quawer was as fol- 
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change, and got the money for them at| made to believe that the bills were not 
the bank of Curtis, Roznarrs & Co., | forged, they were deceived, and they 
in London. Phe forgery was proved as | were deprived of their money by “ wile 
clearly as daylight; and, indeed, it was! or trick,” which means to defraud. Is 
not denied by the criminal himself ; but lit pretended that they would have lent 
it has been alleged, and he himself as-! the money upon the securitics alone? No- 
serted, that, at the time when he got the body pretends that. They expected 
money for the bills, he lodged with the | their money at the appointed time, as 
bankers certain deeds, bouds, or other | expressed by the bills. Time with a 
papers, as collateral security for the) banker is every thing: a banker may 
payment of the bills when due; and that| be compelled to stop payment with his 
as the Act of Parliament which describes: chest full of collateral securities. The 
the crime of forgery, specifies that it Quaker knew this as wellas any man; 
must be committed with intention to de~ and therefore the collateral securities 
JSraud, he could not have such intention, which he tendered, and which, it ap- 
seeing that the securities gave to the | pears, were received, served merely as 
bankers more property than the amount the means of rendering his forgeries 
of the bills for which they had given him successful: the lodging of the securities 
the money. was a deceit, a trick, and artifice; and 
Now, how fallacious this is would ap- | these are all synonymous with frawd. 
pear in a moment to every one, if it The lodging of the securities, as they 
were observed, that, if he were to be! are called, naturally took away, or neu- 
excused on this account, he had com-|tralized for the moment the caution of 
mitted no crime at all; and that, to have! the banker, and probably preveuted 
transported him, or even to punish him | those inquiries which he would have 
by imprisonment, would have been un- | made previously to advancing the mo- 
just and contrary to law. If he did | ney; and, therefore, not only the for- 
not intend to defraud, why did he forget | gery was committed with a fraudulent 
Why did he not go and offer the securi- | intention, but the lodging of the securi- 
ties as something to borrow the money | ties was also an act of fraud: it was an 
upon? When he gave the securities, as | act of deceit, an artifice ; it was deceil- 
they are called, it was because he sus- | ful and treacherous ; and was subsidiary 
pected that he could not have got the | to the forgery itself. 
money without them. He gave them,! If Hewzron had not been conscious of 
it is said, as collateral to the bills; as | this himself; if he had thought himself 
collateral observe to bills which the | innocent, and that he had merely play 
bankers regarded as not having been ed Curtis all in the quiet, a harmless 
forged. They discounted the bills, be- | first of April trick, why did he flee lot 
cause they had this collateral security. |it? Why did he disguise himselt in the 
By the act of forgery he deprived them | habit of a man of wart Why did a 
of the primary security, and left them | correspond with friends on shore . 
with nothing but the collateral; and if a forged name? and why, in short, ri 
he did not here commit fraud, when | he goon board the ship? A few montis 
was fraud ever committed in this world? | later would -have made him quie af 
{ am supposing, all this while, that| enough to be at the yearly meeting .. 
the securities themselves were not forged : | Philadelphia ; for that. does not Sih 
that they were real, and that they were | place until first or second day of do: 
worth the amount of the bills. Ido not| month. Oh no! this story will never“ 
care about that; for it makes’ neither | he got the money fraudulently, we 
for nor against the Quaker. The bank-| means of forgery ; and if he a : 
ers lent their money expecting to have uaery I should have thought, ' on 
it back again, at a certain time named | should not have dared to say 4, ing 
in the bills. They would not have lent} this Government had been a 
it at all, if they had believed or suspect- | horrid wilful murders all over the "5° 
ed that the bills had’ been forged. Heing dom ever since 1 was born. 
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But, those who have written upon this | The Act set forth, that “ Forasmuch as 
subject, as well as those who have been | “ the wicked, pernicious, ard dangerous 


petitioning, I suppose; at any rate, in 
conversation and in writing, great fault 
has been found with the LAW, under 
which this Quawer has been hanged by 
the neck until he was dead. This, is 
quite another matter: this is a matter 
with which this Quaker and his case 
have nothing at all to do : this is a ques- 
tion which must be discussed upon its 
own merits; and not at all connected 
_ with the Quaker and his case. The 
~ law has been said to be too severe; that 
the punishment that it allots is, beyond 
all measure, too great for the offence. 
| Now, this is what J have been contend- 
| ing for, for years; and I have repeated- 
ly had to observe, that the punishment 
» of death for forgery is one of the deep- 
» est disgraces that the paper-money sys- 
» tem has brought into this country ; while, 
) tis also a striking instance of the de- 
parture from the mild laws of our fore- 
fathers, which departure has become so 
extensive, that it threatens to leave us 
hot a fragment of those laws. 
“ The Laws of England,” always the 
bride and boast of our fathers, and our 
bast too, though we have lost the far 
eater part of them, knew nothing of 
he punishment of death for forgery. 
or forgery of no kind, not even of wills 
of deeds. The punishment was the 
yment of damages to the party injured, 
nd of fine to the King; and thus it con- 
hued from the days of Orra and At- 
ep, until afier the arrival of that 
appy event the “ Protestant Reforma- 
-” Until that event, the lending of 
dney for increase or interest, was un- 
dwn to Christian Englishmen; and, 
trated in nobody but in blaspheming 
Soon afier the law allowed 
istians to lend money at interest it 
found necessary to restrain them a 
from forging, forgery and usury 
x a brace of twin-devils, littered by 
ame dam. Therefore, in the filth 
of “ good Queen Bess,” and in the 
eenth chapter of the Acts of Par- 
nt of that year, provision was made 
lipping off the ears, splitting the 
and burning of the cheeks of thése 
children of the “ Reformation.” 




















i‘ praciice of making false charters, 
| “ evidence, deeds, and writings, hath of 
" late time been very much more prac- 

“ tised in all ‘parts of this realm, than 
“in times past, not only to the high dis» 
‘‘ pleasure of Gop, but also to the great 
‘injury of the Queen’s Majesty’s sub- 
‘jects of this realm, which seemeth to 
‘have grown and happened chiefly by 
‘** reason, that the punishments limited 
“for such great and notable offences, 
“ by the laws and statutes of this realm, 
“have, before this time, been, and yet 
“are, so small, mild, and easy, that 
“such evil people have not been, nor 
** yet are, afraid to enterprise the prac- 
“ tising and doing of such offences.” 

Though good Bersey and her re- 
formation-people in the Parliament did 
not step aside, for a moment, to inquire 
how it came to pass that the ‘ smadi, 
mild, and easy, punishments,” which 
had done very well before the Reforma- 
tion, were now become quite inefficient 
to restrain these evil people, though the 
nation had become so godly, and had so 
successfully cast off ‘ monkish igno- 
rance and popish superstition.” But, at 
any rate, Betsey and her Parliament 
resolved that these small mild and easy 
punishments should continue no longer ; 
and they, therefore, enacted that every 
forger “ should pay unto every party ag 
‘* grieved his double costs and damages, 
“ should be set upon the pillory in some 
‘open market-town, there to have both 
“ his ears cut off, and also his nostrils 
“to be slit and ent, and seared witha 
‘hot iron, so that they may remain as 
‘a perpetual note or mark of his false- 
“ hood. and shall forfeit to the Queen 
“our Sovereign Lady, her heirs, and 
“ successors, the whole issues of his 
“lands and teneménts during his life; 
“and also shall suffer and have per- 
“ petual imprisonment during his life.” 
For a second offence, the party was to 
be deemed a felon, and to suffer the 
pains and penalty of felony. 

This was pretty tight on the part of 
ood Bersey, whose reformed subjects 
ad no longer to complain that the pu- 
nishments for this offence were so “ small, 
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mild, and easy.” They must have been | 
pretty enterprising reformation-men, to} 
be sure, to be liable to commit a second } 
offence, after their ears had heen cut 
off, their noses split, their cheeks burned 
with a red-hot iron, and their bodies shut | 
up in prison for life! Their having got 
rid of ** monkish ignorance and supersti- 
tion” must have made them all at once 
uncommonly active, enlightened, and en- 
terprising ; but, to do justice to Bersry, 
she never thought and appears never to 





have dreamed of cutting off the ears and | 
slitting and searing of nose, for the, 
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Bersry’s law remained until the year 
1729, which was the second year of the 
reign of Georcr the Szconp. In the 
Act which is Chap. 25 of that year 
when the national debt had amounted to 
filty-two millions, and the annual taxes 
to five millions and a half, and when 
bank notes and bills began to fly about 
amongst the Quakers, something a litile 
tighter even than Bersry’s law was 
found to be necessary. That Act sets out 
with saying, that, “‘ Whereas the wicked, 
“ pernicious, and abominable crime of 
“forgery hath in /aée time been so much 


forging of mere paper-kites, the validity |“ practised to the subversion of common 
of which might be ascertained in a mo-|“ truth and jnstice, and PREJUDICE 


ment by the party receiving them, or 
might be refused to be taken by him. 
Bersey’s punishments were confitied to 
the forging of deeds, charters, sealed 
writings, court rolls, written wills, to the 
intent ‘* that the state of freehold or in- 
“ heritance in lands, tenements, heredi- 
** taments, freehold or copyhold, or the 
“right, title, or interest of any person, 
‘‘ of or to the same, shall be molest- 
*‘ ed, troubled, defeated, recovered, or 
“charged.” So that, these horrible 
punishments were for a very grave of- 
fence ; an offence against which the 
party injured had no probable means of 
self-protection. These punishments were 
to prevent men from being robbed of 
their estates, widows of their dower, 
and children of their inheritance; acts 
which appear to have been wholly un- 
known, or nearly so, before the happy 
people got rid of monkish ignorance and 
superstition. It is clear {rom the pre- 
amble of this Act of Parliament, that 
these atrocious crimes became common 
as soon as the Catholic religion ceased 
to exist in England; but the Quaker 
might have forged all in the quiet, even 
after the passing of this Act, it never 
having as yet entered into the heart of 
man or woman, even this sanguinary 
woman herself, to make death the pu- 
nishment for forging a name toa paper, 
which the party receiving it might reject 
at his pleasure ; might first inquire intu 
the nature of; might first verily the sig- 
nature; and which, if he took it at all, 
he took it at his own option, and toox 
also for the getting of money by it. 





‘of TRADE and CREDIT, it is ne- 
‘“‘ cessary to inflict a more exemplary 
* punishment, than by the laws of this 
‘‘ realm can now be done.” The Act 
then goes on to state that the punishment 
of death shall be inflicted for the “ coun- 
‘*terfeiting of any deed, will, testament, 
“bond, writing obligatory, bill of ex 
“« change, promissory note for the pay- 
** ment of money, endorsement or assigit- 
“ment of any bili of exchange, or pro- 
‘* missory note, or any acquitlance or 
“ receipt citker for money or for goods. 
All these things, designated by italic 
letters, form an addition to those men- 
tioned in Bersry’s law. In anothet 
Act for raising money by Loan, 4 Geo. 
2. Cap. 9, it is made death to forge any 
orders or assignments of the stock created 
by this Act. Another Act was passed if 
the seventh year of the same king, pt 
viding a little more death for perso! 
convicted of forging or altering the ac- 
ceptance of bills of exchange. In es 
or, perhaps, five hundred Acts of Par tae 
ment, passed since that time, the punis 
ment of death is awarded to the forget 
in almost all the Stamp Acts; and," 
short, in almost every Act connect 
with the revenue, the forger }s wage 
part or other of it, marked out for 1 
rope. 
‘Such is the history of the law rem 


ue > os yoke 
tive to forgery. I have always 100 


upon this law as improzed upon + 

the days of Bersry i one of the ret 
est stains upon the character ¢, it 
country. Yet, it is not to be denied h* 
the blood which it causes to bes 
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necessary to the support of the system.|{{em, and by the squandering example 
1, who wish to see bank-notes and bills ; of their employers, whom they daily see, 
of exchange and all their collaterals, | not absolutely committing forgery, but 
driven down to the place from whence | doing things far {rom being totally un- 
they sprang, detest these laws of blood ; | allied with it. How many of these young 
but, will those five thousand “ respect-| men, tempted by their passions, by their 
able merchants,” and others of the city ardent affections, sometimes even by 
of London, who petitioned fur the spar- ‘their virtues, their tenderness for their 
ing of the life of Brother Hunvon ; will | paren's, their wives, or their children ; 
these join in a petition to abolish this | how many scores and hundreds of these 
sanguinary code? Will they join in a/ unfortunate: young men have we seen 
petition that we may be taken back to | swinging to the ignominious tree, with- 
the days of our Catholic ancestors ; when! out exciting amongst these respectable 
_ the punishments for forgery were so| people of the City any more sympathy, 
“ small, mild, andeasy”? No! not they | than they would have expressed for the 
indeed ; for their paper kites would not | hanging up of so many cats! And now, 
be worth a penny the next day. Will) becanse an individual appertaining to 
they even join in a petition that we may | an opulent sect of pretenders to purity, 
be taken back to the law of good Pro- | to a sect who has it in its power, whe- 
testant Bersey, who contented herself ther it exercised it or not, to extort the 
(for the first offence at least) with the | signature of hundreds of miserable dis- 
cutting off the ears of the forger, split- counters; are we now, or am J at any 
ting and searing his nose, and shutting | rate now, to join in a species of humane 
him up for life, and with confining even! and clamorous lamentation, and to join 
this punishment to the forging of writ-| in reproaches against the Government, 
ings for the purpose of defrauding per-, because it has refused to relax the law 
sons of their rights of real property !| in favour of this their protected indi- 
No! these sons of humanity will do no! vidual! Never was morality sounder 
. such thing as this; and if you were to than that which is inculeated by the two 
ask them to do it, they will screw up a, lines which | have chosen for the motto 
sigh from that part of their bodies where | to this paper. Injustice might change 
their hearts ought to be, and will tell) names very well with partiality. Laws 
you that the punishment of death for | may be very severe, and yet the execu- 
forgery is necessary for the support of tion of them just; but, if they be not 
trade and credit. ‘impartially administered, the injustice 
I would rather that Hunron’s offence | of them cries aloud to heaven for ven- 
had been punishable by the old law, ' geance. If men are not to find just 
damages to the party, and of a fine to! arbitrators in the King’s Courts and in 
the King ; but, while scores, and even | his Council, where are they to look for 
hundreds upon hundreds have been, them! They can find such no where, 
hanged for similar offences, it would if they can find them not here. Gop 
have been partiality most shameful ; it | knows, the rich and the richly connected 
Would have been tyranny downright to will always have, in spite of every thing 
ave spared this Quaker at the solicita- , that the best of governments can do, an 
ov of thuse very men, who have seen | advantage but too great over the poor; 
» many victims sacrificed for what they ‘but, at any rate, when the government 
all trade and credit, and who have| firmly does its duty, it is the duty of 
ever in any one instance uttered a| every man to stand by the government; 
ord with a view of saving their lives.| and 1 repeat, that if the government 
ow many young nien, bankers’ clerks, had given way upon this occasion ; if it 
erchants’ clerks, brewers’ clerks ;|had suffered itself to be whined and. 
ng men exposed to temptations daily | wheedled from the path of its duty ; if it 
d hourly almost irresistible; young] bad, for the sake of currying favour with 
2 urged on by wants created by the|a combination of opulent people, it 
ious education arising out of the sys-| would have deserved the execration of 
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us all, and it should have had my exe- 
cration as distinctly as I shonld have 
dared to express it. 


In conclusion, f repeat, I have always 


detested the sanguinary code that pu- 
nishes forgery with death; I will juin 
any body in a petition to abolish that 
code; but I repeat also, that I know 
that bank-notes and kite-flying form a 
system which is not to be supported 
without the blood of forgers; and let 
me hear no man, who is an advocate for 
this system of funds and paper-money, 
tell me that he shudders at the thought 
of taking away the life of man. 
before did this Society of Quakers peti- 
tion to save the life of a forger; and, 
therefore, if they now experience the 
pain and mortification, which they natu- 
rally must experience upon this occa- 
sion, let them think of their past conduct, 
and find therein what consolation they 
may. 


Never 


There is another crime, not wholly 


unknown to the system, which is first 
cousin to forgery, and is, in my opinion, 
of a much deeper die ; that is to say, 
setting a forger deliberately to work to 
get money from other people, to receive 
that money from them, to pocket the mo- 
ney, and then to aid him in his escape. 
This was committed by a set of ruffians 
in America at the time when I was there 
in the year 1819. The forger, who was, 
I believe, an Englishman, and whose 
name I think was Harpy, was in debt 
to a house, as they call it, of very cun- 
ning fellows, who threatened to seize 
upon his shop and his goods. 
to save himself, he committed forgeries 
upon persons in Painapetpnia and 
New York, and thereby raised money 
to pay his debts. The creditors knew 
that he had committed the forgery; they 
had proof, not that would have hanged 
him, because forgery is not in that 
country punished with death ; but they 
had proof that would have convicted him 
of forgery ; they suppressed the know- 
ledge of this proof ; they tookin payment 
of their debt money which he had ob- 
tained by the means of the’ forgery ; 
they then gave him money for his shop 


In order 


his goods, and favoured his flight to | 


Canada; by means of which the villain 
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| escaped five years’ imprisonment at hard 


labour in the jail of Partapenrma. The 
parties who had favoured his flight, and 
who had suppressed the knowledge of 
his offence, were indicted for conspiracy 
to defraud ; but being rich, they hushed 
the matter up, making compensation ty 
the parties wlro had been defrauded by 
the forgery. And, must not that be un- 
just Jaw, which would suffer these men 
to escape condign punishment, when it 
would have punished the poor forger 
with such severity ? 

There is only one step from this last- 
mentioned offence down to that of the 
creditors of a banker, or any other man, 
who props such man up for awhile 
(knowing him to be insolven/), in order 
that he may be able to pay them out of 
the money which their fpropping up has 
enabled him to get into his hands, be- 
longing to other people. But, this, too, 
is a part of the paper-money system; 
and, as long as this system last, this will 
goon. The system entire must proceed, 
or be destroyed altogether; and, that 
this latter may speedily take place, is 
ithe constant and earnest prayer of 

Wa. COBBETT. 





TO 
JOHN LAWLESS, Ese. 


Barn-Elm Farm, 10th December, 1%. 
Sir, 


Your Letter, addressed to me, dated 
Ist December, 1828, and published the 
other. day in Taz Mornine Henao, 
would have remained wholly unnoticed 
by me if you had not written to me by 
post, requesting me to insert it in the 
Register. I am not bound by any ame 
ciple that ever guided the publisher ’ 
a paper to copy from other pape: 
and-I do this, in this particular ca®, 
only because you wrote to me to request 
it. Since, however, [ have deverm! - 
to.insert your letter, 1 think it iY 
make some observations upon It; ve 
also think it right to say, that this ls! 
very last time that I will, at any — 
length, or with any degree of sem” | 
ness, notice any thing that shall re 
me, whether in print or in manus) 
if it come from either of the © 
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Associations, or from any member of (the public by me. The Catholic Ques- 
| tion, as it is called, is settled for this 


either. , 

You begin your very long letter by 
complaining, that I inserted Mr. Hunv’s 
letter without inserting yours, which 
was a reply to that letter. While every 


reasonable man will allow that | was | 


at perfect liberty to act as I pleased in 
this respect, you having addressed 
nothing to,me. £ myself know, that if 
I were to subject myself to what you 
call “a clear stage,y my Register 
would very soon contain nothing but the 
never-ending-wranglings of the Dublin 


Association ; and, as I have no desire to | 


_ be quite extinguished, and have some 
| hope yet to keep alive, in spite of the 
' efforts of you and your associates to 


_ necessity, in order to have a chance of 
| gratitying that hope, not only of placing 
a limit to those of your lucubrations 

_ which are inserted by me, but of putting 
an end to such insertion altogether. 
or, hard as it may be for you to be- 
lieve ; incredible as it may appear to 
the illustrious Association, people here 
will not read; they will not only not 
attend to, but they will not read, any 
thing more about your proceedings. 
They have made up their minds, Catho- 
lics as well as Protestants, that you have 
now given proof of the truthof what Bur- 
peTr said of you twenty-one years ago ; 
namely, “ that the leaders of the Catho- 
“lies, under a pretence for religion, are 
“seeking for a share of the common 
“ spoil.” With this preface, and with a 
® clear understanding that I will insert 
no other letter from you or trom any of the 
ssociation, and with an apology to my 
readers for doing it now, and for dweli- 
ng upon a subject which has become 
perfectly disgusting to the whole country, 
here insert your letter, in which, if 
pu have not taken your full swing, there 
= no pages, though as broad as the 
lable on which I write, that can ever 
atisfy your desires in this respect. You 
ve here said all that you can say, and 
lthat you can think of, injurious to 
e. I put it before the public for this 
me ; but, any new editions of it, any 
2s or fricos made up ont of this 
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» the contrary, fam under the absolute | 


tale dish, shail never be served op af 


country. The recent conduct of O'Con- 
NEL, and the uses to which the rent is 
obviously put, the expending (according 
to your own accounts) eleven thousand 
pounds in one week, on an election, 
which it is now become manifest to the 
whole world, -was a fraud, and in- 
tended to be a fraud, has settled the 
Catholic Question, as far as relates to 
this country; and if that bad not done 
it, the sham speech of ‘“ your country- 
man” Saei.,—that gross piece of im- 
posture by which almost all the London 
| Newspapers and the whole nation were 
| imposed upon for three days; if the 
question had not been settled, this piece 
of imposture would have settled it. 
Therefore, the people here will not 
listen to the subject any more; and I 
repeat, that, except [ should happen to 
receive more “ good news from Italy,” 
and should have, thereupon, to congratu- 
late your associate Barrer, or others ; 
or, except the “ member for Clare’ and 
his delegates should happen to attract 
public attention, I never will again 
insert any thing, whether from print or 
manuscript, that shall proceed from 
either of the Catholic Associations, And 
now for your Letter. 

1. Sir,—Though your last Register is dated 
the 29th instant, | take up my peu on this day, 


the lst of December, to reply to the questivns 
it contains. You will therefore conclude, I 
have lost no time in satisfying you and my 
readers of my anxiety to give you such an 
answer to the queries you have put, as I trust 
will demonstrate that I am not unworthy of 
the title you are pleased to give me of “* Honest 
Jack Lawless ;” but, befure I proceed to an- 
swer the questions you have put to me, why 
not give me the my of heading my 
present letter with the line ‘* Honest William 
_Cobbett ?” Why refuse to give me a clear 
| stage and no favour for the optwions, whatever 
they be, which I maintain ? Why not give my 
re ly to Mr. Hunt's letter, which appeared in 
a fate numberof The Morning Herald, as well 
| as the letter of Mr. Huct to me, which reply, 
if I do not deceive myself, your caudour will 
admit satisfactorily refutes every position laid 
down by your friend Mr. Hant? This is not 
‘fair, nor am I to be told that my reply 
| was not inserted, because not sent to your 
Register by me. You were aware, I will take 
for granted, 1 put my reply in The Morning 
Herald ; avd 1 repeat it, it was unworthy of a 
candid mind, to refuse me the advantage of 
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its publication in the Register. ‘* Honest 
Jack Lawless,’’ would not thus act by William 
Cobbett; but this circumstance shall not pre- 
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| He said, he would if he could} from the in- 
formation he had received from individuals 
he considered well informed, disfranchise the 


vent me fully, fairly, aud unequivocally answer- | forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland: and in 
’ 


ing all your queries, which I now shall do in 
consecutive and regular order. Your first 
question to me is to the following effect :— 

2. No. 1. Did you, or did you not say in my 
presence, that, in the room of the Deputation 
which came to London in 1825, you laboured 
for three successive days, to prevail on Bur- 
dett aud O'Connell, and particularly the for- 
mer, to dissuade them from the project of 
disfranchising the forty-shilling freeholders ? 

3. Answer—TZ did; and 1 will add a cir- 
cumstance which, perhaps, I did not state at 
the time—namely, that so earnest was my 
zeal in endeavouring to persuade Sir Francis 
Burdett to retrace his opinion on the subject 
of the disfranchisement of the Irish forty- 
shilling freeholders, that Mr. O’Connell ex- 
pressed bis appreheusions [ would lear the 
butions off of Sir Francis’s coat. I confess 
hothing surprised me more than to hear Sir 
Francis Burdett, the uniform advocate of uni- 
versal suffrage, advocating a principle which 
went to deprive my poor countrymen of the 
only political privilege they enjoyed, the only 
power which made them formidable to their 
enemies, or respected by their friends ; but in 
justice to the Baronet I must say, that he ob- 
served at tlfe time, ** As I cannot, Mr. Law- 
Jess, extend the principle of universal suf- 
frage, which I would wish to put into general 
operation, ] must only endeavour to narrow 
the franchise to such a circle as will give 
some security for the purity and integrity of 
its exercise.” This reasoning I did not well 
comprehend, knowing from expericnee, as 
the observation of all countries, that the more 
circumscribed the franchise, the more cor- 
rupt invariably its exercise. I could not con- 
vince Sir Francis. I continued to pull his 
buttons to little purpose, and he adhered to 
his opinion. So much for your first query ;— 
now for your second. You ask, ** Did you or 
did you not say, in my presence, that you 
asked Sir Francis whether he himself could 
ever be Member for Westmiuster, if it had 
not been for the poor inhabitants of that 
city?” You go on—‘* Did you or did you not 


say, in my presence, that he answered that it — 
was not the poor people of Westminster who | 


put him in, but the rich.” IL answer, * I 
have a perfect recollection that such was the 
language of Sir Fraucis Burdett ; to which | 
immediately replied with strong expressions 
of surprise; and | added, at the moment, 
that L was always led to believe that the 
humbler classes of householders in Westmiu- 
ster were ever his best aud most zealous sup- 
porters.” You ask, thirdly, ‘‘ Did you or 
did you not say, in my presence, that you 
asked him whether he would, if he could, 
abolish all the forty-shilling freeholders of 
England; and that he answered, he would 
if he could ?”” No—Sir Francis did not allude 
to the forty-shilling frecholders of England. 


| justice to the Honourable Baronet it is but 
fair to state that the opinions he gave to me 
| with regard to the forty-shillidg freeholder. 
of Ireland seemed to be grounded ow the iy- 

formation of those Irish Deputies, whom he 
cousidered well informed on the subject. You 
ask, in your fourth query, “Do vou or do 
you not profess to be a Radical Reformer ; 
aud have you, or have you not, since 1425, 
joined in repeated votes of thanks to this very 
Burdett?”? Jam a Radical Reformer, and] 
am a Constitutional because I am a Radical! 
Reforrser—and I joined in frequent votes of 
thanks to Sir Francis Burdett, uot because he 
has departed from the broad and compreheu- 
Sive principle of Radical Reform (as is alleged 
against him), but because he has uviforuily 
advocated the emancipation of my Catholic 
countrymen, giving to the cause the splen- 
dour of great talents, and the weight of high 
character. You, Mr. Cobbett, are now the 
enemy of Catholic emancipation, under the 
flimsy contemptible pretext that the establish- 
ing of Peor Laws, avd a diminution of tlie ex- 
actions, are the only remedies for the mis- 
furtanes of Ireland; and yet, if a vote of 
thanks were proposed to you to-morrow, for 
your admirable work of the History of the 
Reformation, I would cheerfully vote for it, 
I would not suffer the thotisaud inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions of Mr. Cobbett’s cha- 
racter to obliterate from my mind the jn- 
mortal services he rendered to the cause of 
truth aud justice in his excellent and able 
work of the History of the Reformation. No 
nor would I suffer the coldvess and indifler- 
euce lately manifested by Sir Fravcis Bur- 
dett in-the cause of Radical Reform to sink 
into oblivion his labours in the cause of Ca- 
tholic ¢mancipation. So much for your - ad 
ries. I have answered them, I trust, candi/y 
aud honestly—-not as the-sycoplant or sneal- 
ing parasite (a phrase & la Cobbeti) of auy 
man or set of men, but as a man always think 
ing for himself, and no more to be bullied by 
the vulgar artillery of the fish-market tan 
seduced by the honeyed accents of tle col 
rupt and the mean. 

4. You, Mr. Cobbett, have put some que 
tions to me, and IJ have answered them. Now, 
I will, in turn, beg leaye to put a few fo yo" 
| Were you, or were you not, the vindicator 0! 
the claims of Ireland to Catholic Emane')* 
| tion for a series of years, when you were ve 
scious the question of Reform was Hert 
lagitated nor understood by Ireland—ni)) 
-whea Ireland protested against minglug 
question of Reform and Emancipatu® pad 
ther, aud when not even an individual ha: .- 
| spirit torecommead the principle ? Were ‘ ; 
or were you not, the unlimited abuser o! 1 
very religion of which you now profess 1 the 
| the advocate ? Were you, or were you D0! - 
most formidable calumuiator of that 
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Papal authority, of which you are now the 
pauegyrist? J can well imagine that an ho- 
vest man may change bis mind according to 
the circumstances of the day in which he 
lives; bat what reason can be given by you 
for being the enemy of ¢hat emancipation, of 
which, undey worse circumstances, vou were 
the ardent advocate? What is the difference 
between the present state aad feeling of the 
Catholics of Ireland, and those by which they 
were distinguished in January, 1825? Were 
they more Reformers then than they are at 
present? No, nor so much. Were the Catho- 
lic aristocracy, or gentry, or Catholic bar, less 
influential in Catholic councils than they are 
now? Certainly not. The men who, iv your 


letter to the Editor of The Morning Herald | 


of the 26th ult., you deserbe as willing ** to 
outbid all Protestants in the business of op- 
pressing us, who would do the dirty work ata 
lower price,” were fully as influcutial—nay, 
more so—in January 1825, than they are to- 
day; and yet how did you speak of these Ca- 
tholic lords, and gentry, and barristers, in the 
month of January 1425? You then called on 
the Irish people not to mix their cause with 
that of Reform, and, wiih your accustomed 
ability, made the following appeal, ¢* I per- 
fectly ayree with Mr. O'Connell, that you 
should mix your cause up with nothing else ; 
that you should go steadily on, making your 
case known to the whole civilized world, and 
particulariy to the people of Eugland, whiose 
prejudices, though deeply rooted, be you as- 
sured, will soon be removed; they will give 
way to the calls of truth and justice, and you 
Will there fiud friends efficient and faithful.” 
What, find @ friend in William Cobhett if the 
Catholics refused to mix their cause up with 
Reform in Parliament! But you go oa— 
** Proceed, Gentlemen of the Association, as 
you have begun; make your cause known to 
the world.” But mark what flows from your 
pen in March 1825. ! would be glad to see the 
Catholic, lawyer O'Connell not excepted, who 
would give a more correct detail of Catholic 
grievance and privation than you have done 
iu the following passage :—*‘ In Ireland the 
Catholics are excluded from being Sheriffs, 
from belonging to Corporations, from the Bar, 
all above King’s Counsel inclusive, from the 
Bench, from all offices iu Chancery, from the 
Privy Council, and from seats in both Houses 


of Parliament. It will be easily seen by every | 
man of sense, that while the whole of the go- | 


verning powers are thus withheld from six mil- 
liousof people, they must beasort of outcasts ; 
and you will at once, without any detail of 
cousequences being pointed out to you, per- 
ctive, that they cannot be possi/ly contented 
in this state” These words you addressed to 
the Electors of Westminster, in March 1825, 
aud I should be glad to know could any Ca- 
tholic barrister put up a more piteows com- 
peek for the loss of offiee or station than you 

ave done for hin in these lines? If strong 
then, would they be weak now? Are not the 


_ Pprivations the same, the dishonour the same, | still endure, 


and the evil results the same? and yet Wil- 
liam Cobbett—honest William Cobbett—will 
not advocate Catholic emancipation, be- 
|cause the Catholic Association are not all 
| Radical Reformers; or, rather, because the 
Catholic nobility and Catholic lawyers are 








contending, in 1828, for what William Cob- 
_bett wrote in 1625 { These inconsistencies are 
‘miserably ridiculous. [ flatter myself, though 
(I know you are not much given lo blushing, 
that you could not read this account of such 
| political backing out withouta blush. As Lord 
| Liverpool said to our comical friend in Ire- 
‘land, the Marquis of Londouderry, ét is leo 
bhad—indeed it is melancholy to see great 
talents thus pandering to the most paltry pas- 
sions—sacrificing character and fame to the 
| rratification of individual revenye—forgetting 
the cause you have often so powerfully pleaded 
in your breathless anxiety to gain a triumph 
over an individual—cruelly disturbing the 
ashes of the dead, and wounding all moral 
and Christian feeling, to minister to a carni- 
vorous appetite for political ascendancy. This 
is disgraceful to any man, but damning to a 
mind which should trample on such consi- 
derations, and show itself superior in magua- 
nimity, as it decidedly is in great and exalted 
capacity. But the William Cobbett of 1825 
shall not be forgotten. His councils shall be 
faithfully treasured up—bis pictureof Catholic 
grievances frequeatly contemplated, You have 
latterly often expostulated with the uoise and 
violence, or What you are pleased to denomi- 
nate the bullying, of the Catholic Association. 
Now, Sir, who. instructed us in this course ? 
who was the nan to recommend a strong and 
energetic policy in the rooms of the Corn Ey- 
change ?2—William Cobbett, with his) own 
vigorous and peculiar force, thus admonish«s 
the Catholic Association in bis address to the 
Protestants of England, on the 2lst of May, 
1825 :—*"* No Catholic cau sit in either House 
of Parliament: this constitutes (he great gricr« 
ance. This is my advice to the Catholics :— 
I advise them by no means to give way to 
lamentation, and never again to think of ob- 
taining redress by humility; their language 
ouglt to be full of resolution, not to say mdig- 
nation; their wrongs are without a paralle! in 
duration as well as in magnitude; meckuess 
| Never yet softened the asperity of a wrong- 
doer, and my surprise is, that any thing like 
meekness should ever be apparent in the con- 
duct of au Irish Catholic. The Catholics must 
attack their foes—reproach them with fals:- 
hood and malignity, and selfishness and hypo- 
crisy; in every word and in every act they 
should couvince their enemies that they are 
full of resentment; and that they will neg'ect 
no opportunity, approach them from what- 
ever quarter it may, to qualify that just re- 
seutment. There are some wrongs that 
men may overlook ‘altogether; aad there 
are others which eee safely I*t pass 
| with slight notice. wrongs which the 
| Catholics have endured, and which they 
are nut of this character; they 
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‘ 


are of a nature which makes it disgrace-| your country, Sergeant Denman, will be for- 


ful to submit to without discovering the’ gotten ; or that the splendid eu 
strongest disposition to avenge. Are there not} pounced by Mr. Jeremy Bentham 


the means in the possession of six or seven 
millions of Catholics to make their voice 
heard throughout this isiand ? Every session 
of Parliament gives ample opportunity for 
statement on statement, calculated to pro- 
duce general impressions ; and if those op- 
portunities be neglected, the sufferers will de- 
serve their fate.’ Here is William Cobbett 


- of 1625, urging on the Catholics of Ireland to 


language more violent, and conduct more 
energetic, than any they have ever adopted 
since that period; but, says Mr. Cobbett of 
1428, the Catholic Association are now made 
up of trading lawyers, rhetorical flourishers, 
speculators on the Catholic Rent, the eneinies 
of Parliamentary Reform, and the supporters 
of every public abuse. Thi’, Mr. Cobbett, is 
a false description of the Catholic Associa- 
tion ; that body enjoys the unlimited confi- 
dence of the Catholic people of Ireland; and 
this confidence they would not enjoy if it were 
true that they assembled together but to be- 
tray the people, and gamble on their credu- 
lity. 

I trace your inconsistency, which I have 
proved, to your spirit of vengeance for what 
you considered ungrateful treatment on the 
part of the Catholic Association, and what I 
think entirely unworthy of the high character 
of that body ; 1 mean the expulsion of your 
Revister from the rooms of the Catholic As- 
suciatidn. But is it because this indignity, 
the progeny of a generous sensibility to the 
fall of an unfortunate Irishman, was flung 
on you by a certain portion of the Associa- 
tion (for there was a great struggle in your 
favour), that you should turn round on your 
own principles, and do your utmost to raise 
the hue and cry of bigotry against the eman- 
cipation of an entire nation? Was it because 
O'Connell was your personal opponent that 
you should draw up the Brunswickers on the. 
heath of Penenden agaiust the liberty of Ire- 
land ?—Was it because you quarrelled with 
O'Connell, and Sheil, aud O'Gorman, about 
the Wings, that you should assert that which 
is not founded in fact—namely, that the Re- 
formers of England are adverse to the freedom 
of the Irish Catholic ? Such acts must inevit- 
ably lower you in the estimation of the em- 
pire. You may be hereafter read: by those 
who are capable of admiring a masterly style 
—a never-ending ingeuuity ; but, as to prin- 
ciple or consistency, they must look to some 
other work rather than to the pages of Wil- 
liam Cobbett. I greatly lament this falling 
off—that argument is to succumb to seurrility 
— plain sterling sound reasoning to the 
phraseology and black guarding of Fleet-mar- 
ket. Look at the foolish names you fling on 
our countryman, Mr. Sheil. Do you weakly 
imagine such idle epithets can reduce bim in 
the estimation of Ireland, or of England 
either ? Do you think the honest praise of 
one of the ablest and most respected men of 


legium pro- 
on the per- 
formance at Penenden Heath wil! not weigh 


down the vulgar epithets you have beep 
| pleased to apply to Mr. Sheil, in your obser- 
j vations on Mr. Hunt's letter to me? I re- 
gret, 1 repeat it, this terrible falling off—{ 
regret it, because 1 woald wish to recal your 
mind and your pen to that course in which 
talents of the highest order would obtain their 
due praise, and the writer go down to pos- 
terity under the proud title of honest William 
Cobbett.—1 remain yours, &c. 


JOHN LAWLESS. 


The first paragraph of your letter | 
have already disposed of. ‘The second 
and third relate to the conduct of Bur- 
perr, and to your conduct with regard to 
him. You acknowledge (and indeed 
you dared not deny it) that he proposed 
the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland ; and that he said 
that he was not elected by the poor 
people of Westtiinster, but by the rich. 
Of this base ingratitude on his part, to 
say nothing of his shameless abandon- 
ment of all principle, you now say not 
a word; though in 1825, there was 
scarcely a term of reproach which you 
did not justly bestow upon him on these 
accounts. ou know also, that he was 
for making us pay salaries to the Catho- 
lic bishops and priests of [reland ; and 
that he volunteered to be the mover of 
both the wings. You acknowledge (for 
that also you cannot deny) that you 
have joined in frequent votes of thanks 
to Buaperr since 1825: since he pro- 
posed the distranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders of Ireland, and also 
the making of us pay salaries to the 
Catholic bishops and priests. 

With regard to Burperr’s conduct, 
that remains now to be decided on by 
the people of Westminster, when he 
shall again dare to present himself be- 
fore them in the open air, But, with 
regard to your vote of thanks fo him 
that point can be immediately settled be- 
tween you and me. You havemade your 
defence ; and I shall now show that de- 
fence is not worth a straw. Your rea- 
son for these servile votes of thanks, 
these base crouchings to the twenly 
thousand acres, this fine specimen il 
that independence which you wo 
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fain have the public believe, you pos- | phiet, ‘* addressed to the people of West- 
sess as well as profess: your reason for ' minster ;” and, he might really believe 
these votes of thanks to this grand dis-|on a Monday, that he was about to do 
franchiser, who was elected by the rich) this; but, if the thing were not executed 
and not by the poor of Westminster, is, | before the Wednesday night, never 
that Burnerr “has uniformly advo-| would it be executed by him. Since 
* cated the emancipation of my Catho-| that time, he has seen more than suffi- 
“ lie countrymen, giving the cause the! cient reason to prevent the execution of 
“splendour of great talents and the) his intention. Pexennex Heara was 
“ weight of high character.” Now then, | the place where he ought to have ap- 
poor as this excuse is, it is wholly peared, and where, your poor brother 
founded in falsehood. In the year 1807 | Sarit was lett to foam and bawl with- 
he, in a written and afterwards pub-/ out a single soul to stand by him: not a 
lished address to the Freeholders of| man amongst all your powerful friends, 
Middlesex, said that the Catholic leaders | amongst all your men of splendid talents 
were, under prefence of religion, seek- and high character, was even seen, much 
ing for a share of the common spoil, and | less heard, to utter one syllable in su 
had constantly in view the common! port of your cause. Not a man of these, 
object, public plunder. In 1812, he,| whom you cover with disgusting praises 
in his place in Parliament, called Catho- | and with pompous votes of thanks, ever 
lic Emancipation an “annual farce,’; went near your untoriunate brother 
and said that he would not give it the | while he was in England. After the de- 
countenance of his presence ; and there- | tection of his fabricated speech, no de- 
upon walked out of the house. This is! cent person could be expected to ap- 
his uniformity as an advocate tor Catho- | proach him; but even before that de- 
lic Emancipation; and this you knew, | tection took place, none of your friends, 
as well as you do now, when you were no, noteven Mr, Denman, whom you take 
joining in the servile and base votes of occasion to praise, would venture to be 
thanks before mentioned. represented to have been in company 
But, was he advocating the cause of| with that man. Denman seems to have 
Catholic Emancipation when you were | thought, when he received the invitation 
tearing the buttons off his coat to make | to the dinner, that there would be other 
him desist from taking away from the |‘ powerful friends” there as well as 
Catholics of Ireland what you yourself himself. But, finding that all the rest 
called the most precious of their pos-| shunned the scene, he, though he had 
sessions, and the unly atom of'liberty accepted the invitation, sent a bit of 
that they yet possessed? Was their! paper to occupy the place, which he 
uniform advocate of the twenty thousand | ought to have occupied himself. 
acres, then pleading the cause of Ca-| All this while, Buroerr was snugly 
tholic Emancipation! Was it to eman-|at Paris. Mr. Hunt could come ex- 
cipate the Catholics, that he wished to! pressly from Paris to be at the meet- 
take from them, and that he was so re- | ing. You will say, perhaps, that the 
solutely -bent in taking from them, the | Baronur’s extreme anxiousness; his 
only thing that distinguished thém from | vast affection for wife and family, who 





_. absolnte slaves? He is now, what you! were in France, form a sufficient ex- 


eall the advocate for Catholic Emanci-|cuse; and, while I by no means — 
pation ; or, he was such, at least eight| tion the propriety of the defence, | am 
or nine months ago; though I very |afraid that it will auggest to us, (0 
much question whether he be such now, | lament that celibacy does not prevail 
even though tempted by the hope of| amongst politicians, as well as amongst 
another vote of thanks by you. Rae priests. There he was, however, and 
cular paragraph in the newspapers told | there he is, snugly at Paris, where, the 
us some time ago, that he was about to | newspapers tell us, he has d/aken a« 

ublish his speech in favour of Catholic | house! It must give him great pain to 
Feioancipation, in the form of 4 pam- ‘jw absent so long from the rich people 
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of Westminster that elect him, and from | begging pardon of Gop 
you, who vote him such loads of thanks, 


To Joux Lawtess, Esa. 
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» On the part of 
jthe ** Maser of Crane,” are so many 


and especially in these times of your | cutting libels on the Member for West. 
trial and tribulation. However, he has; miaster, who has never repented or 


a good twenty thousand acres of land, 
which will always, in your eyes, give 


| begged pasdon atall. In short, Burp. 
‘per Is a rich man, and you, like all 


: ° ; ° be | . m 
him “‘spleadid talents and high cha- the rest of your assovia'es, have praises 


vacler.” 1 venture upon a prediction 
here, Mr. Liawuwess; 
O’Conne tt and his delegates or “ mis- 
sionaries,” or whatever other name stn- 
pidity or ignorance may give. them, 
should happen to come to England, 
Burverr will, if he possibly can, take 
care not to be in England, while they 
are here. ‘To the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, he wil!, probably, think it pru- 
dent to come; but, until that takes 
place, come he will not, while he can 
possibly be called upon by the Trish 
missionaries ; and as to defending O’Con- 
NELL for his conduct at Clare, which 
conduct you so applaud, never will 


such defence come trom the lips of 


Boaverr. 

When accused of inconsistency in 
supporting O’Connext, after his pro- 
jects of disfranchisement and of salaries 
to the priests of 1825, your answer is, 
that O’Conne cr has repented of that; 
that he has openly confessed his sins ; 
that he has made atonement a3 far as 
he can. This is not true; for he has 
always qualified his repentance, and 
has never distinctly confessed his sin of 
having proposed to give salaries to the 
priests. Hlowever, your defence rests 
upon the assumption of his com plete 
repentance and atonement. Now, then, 
HAS BURDETT EVER REPENT- 
ED? Answer that question before you 
again talk of your consistency.. He has 
never unsaid what you reproach him 
for saying; he has never given us te 
understand that he would not now dis- 
franchise the forty-shilling freeholdcrs 
if he could ; and that he would not now, 
if he could, make the people of England 
pay taxes to give salaries to the Ca- 
tholic bishops and priests of Ireland. 
And, yet, you cover him with votes of 
thanks, you call him your advocate, and 
extol the splendid talents and high cha- 
racter of the twenty thousand acres. 
The recantation, the repentance, the 


and that is, if 


‘in heaps to bestow upon him; and, jf 
he were again to propose to disfranchise 
the forty-shilling treeholders of Ireland 
you would still find out some good and 
sufficient reason for praising him. It is 
this trait in your characters of which we 
are justly so much afraid. We see 
proof upon proof that you would be ser. 
vile tools in the hands of power; that 
you would under-bid Protestants to carry 
on the work of taxing, grinding, and of 
enslaving us; we see that in the face of 
power, principle takes its flight from 
your minds; and therefore, until we 
have a parliament which we deem suf- 
ficient to protect us, tools of power you 
shall not be, if I have the means of pre- 
venting if. 

In speaking of the conduct of Brn- 
perr with regard to Parliamentary Re- 
form, you wish to have it to be a matter 
of doubt whether he have abandoned 
that cause or not. You say, “ I joined 
‘* in votes of thanks to him not because 
‘* he has departed from the broad and 
“ comprehensive principle of Radical 
“ Reform as is alleyed against him.” 
So, bold Mr. Lawuess, fearless Mr. 
Lawirss, independent and ‘ honest 
Jack Lawness,” you, bold man, have 
been living somewhere in a state of too 
great obscurity to have been able to in- 

uire into the truth of this allegation! 
You, bold and independent man, never 
heard that the twenty thousand acres 
stuck its collective knees in the back ol 
Cannrvo, and, after hearing that frothy 
sou of the green room declare (he being 
Prime Minister) that he would resis! 
parliamentary reform to the last hour of 
his political life, in whatever shape that 
reform might appear. You never heard, 
you bold and independent man never 
heard, that the twenty thousand acres, 
immediately afterwards, took their knees 
from the back of the spouter, and 
up and said that they, collected in the 





person of the Barons, would support 
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their Right Honourable Friend. You 
had never heard of this, you, so honest | 
a radical reformer, so stanch and so 
true, had never heard of these things 
when you were afterwards voting thanks | 
to the twenty thousand acres and eulo-| 
gies on the memory of Canning. 

iL now come to the fourth paragraph 
of your letier, the object of which is to 
convict me of inconsistency, the old 
cuckoo'ng of all the fools whose folly I 
have exposed, and of all the knaves 
whose roguery | have detected. Bur- 
perr at one of his toad-eating dinners, 
observed, while alluding to me, that 
no one could say, at any rate, that he 
was not a consistent politician. You 
> votethe dear fellow thanks upon thanks ; 
' for, though you hear him accuse the 
' Catholic leaders of being in search of 
the common spoil in 1807; though you 
hear him several years afterwards, -call- 
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say upon the subject, of what you call 
my inconsistency. In few words, your 
charge is this: That Zwas formerly the 
advocate for Catholic Emancipation, 
unaccompanied with a reform of Parlia- 
ment; and that now Tam opposcd to it, 


; 
unaccompanied with a reform of Pare 


fiament. First of all, however, your 
ingratitude, your base ingratitude, if 
you really be a Catholic, suggests to 
you to find an inconsistency in me, be- 
cause I was formerly an abuser of the 
Catholic religion, and a disapprover of 
the authority of the Pope; and that, 
more recently, I have done justice to 
the Catholic religion, and written in 
favour of the authority of the Pope, as 
formerly exercised. In the indulgence 
of your ingratitude, however, you seem 
to have gone so far as to frighten your 
self; and you observe, that an honest 
man my change his opinions. You might 
have gone on to observe that there was 





ing Catholic Emancipation an annual 
farce; though you hear him main- 
taining, for twenty-seven years, that 
there can be no good without a radical 
reform, and hear him at theend of the 
twenty-seven years to propose to dis- 
franchise the poor freeholders of Ireland, 
and after that stick his knees in the back 
of Cannine and declare that he will 
'. support him, though the impudent and 
frothy son of the green room has, 
but one minute before, declared that he 
would resist Parliamentary Reform to the 
last hour of his life, in whatever shape 
it may appear. Though you see and 
hear all this, you servile creature, as- 
suming a sham tone of independence and 
honesty, can laud the twenty thousand 
acres to the skies, while you have the 
effrontery to babble about the “‘incon- 
sistency,” as you call it, of the absence 
of the twenty thousand acres! You 
would do well to publish a scale for the 
regulation of your praises, which are 
commonly denominated blarney. Three 
or four thousand acres, might entitle a 
man to the character of possessing 
splendid talents ; and so on, till it got 
to the twenty thousand ; when the whole 
bundle of blarney might be laid on 
him: illustrious, splendid, and all the 
reat of it. , 
| But come, Mr. Lawziess, Mr. Jnde- 
_ pendence, let us hear what you have to 











3 


‘an instance of this, and a very strikir 

one, in the case of the “* Member for 
Clare,” who, in his evidence before the 
Parliament, represented the forty-shil- 
ling freeholver, as being little better, if 
any better, than beasts; and who has 
| since called them by every name ex- 
pressive of respect towards them. But, 
ee is this difference between me anit 
‘the Member for Clare, that I was in an 
error, imbibed with my mother’s milk ; 
that I made atonement for that error as 
soon as | discovered it; and that I had 
and could have no possible motive for 
the change of opinion, other than that of 
a love of truth and justice. While, on 
the other hand, the * Member for Clare,’” 
whom you, independent and honest man, 
never think of accusing of inconsist- 
ency, was bred in an error from his 
youth, with regard to forty-shilling freee 
holders, and -with regard to the * bind- 
‘ing of the pries's to the government 
“by a golden chain ;” that he was long 
before he retracted his error, or rather 
his perfidy ; and that he retracted it at 
last, from fear of being hunted out of 





and from losing the chance of gratifyin 
his ambition as well as his avarice. All 
this you know as well as I do; and yet, 
while you have the ingratitude to endea- 
your to lessen me by a charge of incon- 





society, from fear of losing his briefs, 
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sistency, you lie like a mouse in a cheese, 
in the presence of this hectoring dema- 
gogue; and, though you clearly see his 
views, you have not the honesty to make 
even an effort to expose them, 

You assume that Iam an enemy to 
Catholic Emancipation now; that is to 
say, of a measure which would put 
Catholics, as to civil right, upon the 
same footing with Protestants ; and this 
you assume in the face of the notorious 
fact, that I am a firm friend of the mea- 
sure, provided it be accompanied with 
Parliamentary Reform. Perceiving this, 
though assuming the contrary, you next 
resort to passages of my writings in 
order to show, that I wasa friend to 
what you call Emancipation unaccom- 
panied with reform, and that I now in- 
sist upon reform preceding this thing 
which you call emancipation, You 
choose the year 1825, whence to draw 
your pretended pruofs of inconsistency. 
You skip backward and forward, from 
March to January, and then back again 
from January to May, and then back 
again from March to January. You 
seem totally regardless of dates, though 
months, and even days of months, were 
of the greatest importance in the ques- 
tion which you had to discuss. You say 
that in the month of January, and with 
that disingenuousness which marks the 
whole of your letter, you suppress the 
day of the month; you say that I ad- 
vised the Irish people (though the letter 
was addressed salely to the Catholic 
Association), to proceed as they had be- 
gun. You say that I tell them, not to 
mix their cause up with that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. This is neither more 
nor less than a plain, ‘ honest,” blunt, 
independent, and most impudent false- 
hood. The passage was this, in the 
Register, volume fifty-three, page 19. | 
“I perfectly agree with Mr. O'Cow- 
“ yece that you should mix your cause 
“ up with nothing else ; that you should 
“go steadily on making your case 
‘** known to the whole of the civilized 
* world ; and particularly to the pedple 
‘ of England, whose prejudices, though 
‘* deeply rooted, will, be you assured, 
‘be soon removed. They will give 
** way to the calls of Truth and Justice, 


* and faithful. In the meanwhile, tem. 
“ perate discussion, industrious expo. 
. sure, facts judiciously collected and 
‘arranged, and circulated in the most 
** extensive manner, will’ be the most 
'“* effectual means that yeu can employ.” 
This was the advice which [ gave you 
on the first of January 1825, which was 
the date of the publication of the letter: 
and, though you will pretend that to 
advise you to mix up your cause with 
nothing else, was to advise you not to 
mix it up with Parliamentary Reform, 
every one will perceive the wide dif- 
ference between the two, and will say 
Amen to my charge against you of wil- 
ful falsehood ; and let it be observed 
that this is the only passage that you 
can muster up to torture into any thing 
like a proof of my inconsistency. 

The truth is, that at the time here re- 
ferred to, a reform was not a subject 
upon the tapis. We talked of your 
cause independently of Parliamentary 
Reform. All the passages that you refer 
to, and all of which you garb/e, in my 
writings of March and May of that year, 
dwelt solely upon the injustice of ex- 
cluding Catholics from civil rights ; but, 
in this very month of March, of which 
you talk so much, those transactions 
took place, which changed the com- 
plexion of the whole affair; for then 
came to light the vile bargain for selling 
the franchises of the forty-shilling {ree- 
holders, for binding the priests to the 
Government by a golden chain, and for 
abrogating in effect the authority of the 
Pope, and for destroving the Catholic 
religion in Ireland. You quote a pas 
sage from the Register published on the 
21st May of that year, in order to sow 
that I was still a friend of Catholic 
emancipation,: but you carefully sup- 
press the fact, that { was then continu: 
ally protesting against any emancip? 
tion unaccompanied with reform. Bul, 
if you had wanted a proof that J was 
still a friend of Catholic emancipation, 
as you call it, why not go to the fitteenth 
number of the Protestant Reformatto’, 
published on the 3.st January, 1826. 
There the case of the Catholics is s!@' 
in the fullest manner, and their cause 
maintained with all the ability of which 





* and you will here find friends efficient 


I was master; and, while 1 was ‘here 
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insisting on the justice of restoring Ca- 


tholics to their rights, I stated no con-/|that it took place since the death of 


dition relative to Parliamentary Reform. 
But, was it to be implied from this, that 
] had abandoned the cause of reform ; 
and was it not rather to be concluded, 
that in accordance with all that I had | 
ever written before upon the subject, | 
look upon reform as absolutely neces- 
sary, as something to proceed or to ac- 
company this putting the Catholic aris- 
tocracy and lawyers into power. Is not! 
then the Wiiii1am Cosserr of 1825, 
- the Wirisam Cosserr of 1825 and 
_ 1828; and where is that inconsistency, 
| which you, for the manifest purpose of 
- making your court to the tyrannical dic- 
tator, now affect to have discovered in 
me. 
The plain state of the case is this: I 
- always regarded a restoration of the 
' Catholics to their rights as a thing which 
never could take place without a Par- 
liamentary Reform. I said this dis- 
tinctly in the year 1824, and that too 
upon several oceasions, before I began 
to write the Protestant Keformation ; 
but in contending for the rights of the 
Catholics, I did not think it necessary 
to couple, upon every occasion, their 
cause with the cause of reform. I never 
said that it would be desirable to restore 
them to their rights first, but I never, 
upon any occasion, threw out even 
a hope, until a reform should take place. 
I did not always, before March 1525, 
3 insist upon the necessity of reform pre- 
© ceding what you call emancipation ; but 
but while it was always fairly to be in- 
ferred from the whole of my writings 
upon the subject, f have constantly since 
» the distranchising project was broached, 
_ and so fharrowly escaped consummation, 
insisted upon the necessity of a previous 
reform, to protect us against the ad- 
‘ditional oppression which every man 
“apprehends from an influx of the Catho- 
‘lic aristocracy and lawyers. 
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You conclude by imputing this trcon- 
sistency, as you call it, to my revenge) 
against O’Cownext and some other per- 
‘sons, on account of their having expe ed, 
as you call it, my Register from the 


pms of your Association. For my part, 











I only heard of this by accident, and do 
t recollect when it took place. But, 


it would appear from what you say, 


‘** our own Bric,” as that foolish fellow 
Barrerr calls him; which took place, 
if I recollect rightly, some time in the 
year 1827, Indeed I now remember it 
did take place in 1827. Now, please 
to recollect that I had amply paid off 
“ Big O” in the month of August 1825 ; 
for you must recollect when the chairs 
and tables danced about the room, be- 
ing thereunto moved by his splendid 
eloquence. From that time, to the month 
of July last, | scarcely ever mentioned 
the name of O'Conner. He had caused 
a letter to be handed to me after the 
publication of the Comedy, signifying 
his wish to have a personal reconcilia- 
tion with me, which I declined, observ- 
ing that I bore him no ill-will, and 
thought it very likely I should never have 
to mention his name ajain as long as T 
lived. So that, if it be revenge against 
him which has animated me now, my 
revenge has been very drowsy and 
sluggish at any rate. 

But, where was this revenge, when I, 
the moment he went to Crane and de- 
clared himself a radical reformer, called 
upon the reformers of England to sup- 
port him, and declared my firm tesolution 
to support him myself tothe utmost of 
my power. Taught caution, however, 
by his conduct of 1825, I subjoined the 
condition that he came immediately to 
fulfil his promises made at Cuare. He 
did not comply with the condition: his 
meng aon conduct has proved him to 
have been a wilful deceiver, or a fool 
too great to be trusted by any body ; 
and therefore, | am now strengthened in 
my conviction that he and his associates 
have that same plunder in view, which 
Burverr in 807 said that they had in 
view, and it is my duty to prevent them 
from accomplishing their purpose, in 
whatever degree prevention may be 
in my power. He deceived the people 
of Clare; he declared in the most so- 


'lemn manner that, if they elected him, 
1 


he could and would take his seat; and 
this declaration he made *“ on the word 
“and honour of a gentleman and a 
“lawyer.” He will never take his 
seat; he will never attempt to take his 
seat; and, if the whole body of the 
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Association did not consist of men the 
most slavish or the most barefacedly 
impudent that ever was seen assembled 


instantly; for they, and you amongst 


ADVERTISEMENT. rep 





uv 


Kensinaton. Every plank bears tha 
mark of its measure: the price is a 


shilling a foot for the whole lot: or 
on the face of the earth, they would oa ih 


filteen-pence a foot, .if only a plank or 
two be taken. It is not brittle stuf Jike 


the rest, are now pretending that Cas! our Watyur, and would make fine and 


tholies can legally sit in Parliament 
without any alteration in the law, while 


you send to Penrnpen Hearn one of 
your Menibers to beseech the people of 


England to consent to the passing of a 
jaw, to enable Catholics legally to sit 
én Parliament ! 

To impudence like this no answer, 
no notice isdue. It is the duty of every 
man to treat it with scorn and derision, 
and to do the utmost in his power to 
prevent the impudent parties from pos- 
sessing the means of exercising autho- 
rity of any and of every description. 

You have now, Mr. Lawuess, got 
the answer which you were so anxious 
to obtain; and, my readers may be sa- 
tisfied that their time will never again 
be ocenpied by me, not only at such 
length as this, but at no length at all, 
with serious discussion relative to the 
Cathelic Associatiqns. Their cause is 
now well understood ; every one sees 
their conduct to the bottom ; more words 
are not w'cessary relating to it; and 
more words on the subject, my readers 
shall not have from 


Wa. COBBETT. 


BLACK WALNUT PLANK. 


1 save a quantity of plank four inches 
thick; and of various Jengths and widths 
of this wood, which I have imported for 
the purpose of sale, and in order to show 
what excellent and beautiful wood it is. 
An account of this wood will be seen in 

ardgraph 553 of Tue Woopzanps. 

he wood is of a dark colour, very 
nearly resembling mahogany; and is 
fit for all sorts of furniture, such as 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, and the like. 
Micuavx says, that it is very strong, 
very durable if exposed to the influence 
of heat or moisture; not liable to war 
or Split, and its grain is sufficiently fine 
and compact to admit of a beautiful 
polish, to which advantage it adds, that 
of remaining always secure from worms. 
This wood is to be seen in my yard at 





~ 


beautiful doors in particular. There is 
a specimen of the wood to be seen in 
Fleet Street, sawed out and polished, 
Any person that would save me trouble 
by taking the whole lot together, may 
have it something below the price which 
| have above mentioned, ready money, 
as [ have too much to-do to keep 
accounts whenever it can be avoided, 
{ think there is allogether about two 
thousand five hundred feet; but it 
has been regularly measured and mark- 
ed before it came from America, where 
the measure is the same as it is here, 
unless our imperial measure may have 
been induced by the workings of the 
pendulum to make our foot longer or 
shorier than that of the Yankees.—Any 
bargain relating to this wood will be 
made, and the money paid, at No. 183, 
Fleet Sireet. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


For the reasons fully stated in a 
former Register, I cannot receive any 
letter, two, three-penny, or general, 
that does not come free of postaze. Cor- 
respondents in the country will remem- 
ber, that it is necessary to direct their 
letters to No. 183, Fleet Street, other- 
wise, the postage to Loudon will not 
clear me.—-I have been compelled to 
resort to this mode of protecting myself 
against robbery the most base and very 
extensive. 
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